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The  philosophy  of  Book  Selection  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Living  with  Books  by  Helen  E.  Haines: 

Library  service  is  not  only  the  provision  of  books; 
it  is  the  bringing  of  the  right  book  to  the  right  reader. 
Without  a reader  a book  is  in  suspended  animation; 
without  users  a library  is  dead.  People  and  books  are 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  that  keep  alive  the 
current  of  library  service. 

Any  kind  of  library  service  that  is  designated  to 

bring  together  people  and  books must  be 

based  on  intelligent  book  selection.  1 ibrarians  must 
know  how  to  choose  wisely  books  that  are  the  ex- 
pression of  human  life  and  thought,  that  olfct  the 
materials  of  knowledge,  that  satisfy  or  stimulate  indi- 
vidual development,  that  enlarge  and  clarify  mass 
intelligence.1 

Book  selection  for  the  blind  has  been  and 
should  be  based  on  two  principles: 

That  blind  readers  are  [identical]  in  needs  and 
tastes  to  sighted  readers:  and  that  they  wish  to  have 
access  to  the  same  books  that  are  available  to  their 
sighted  friends.  Blindness  is  a physical  and  not  a 
mental  handicap  and  the  selection  oi  books  for  the 
blind  should  be  . . . the  same  as  the  selection  of 
books  for  sighted  readers.2 

No  regional  library  for  the  blind  is  truly  a 
library  if  it  docs  nothing  but  send  to  borrowers, 
whether  by  their  request  or  by  some  more  or 
less  haphazard  method,  the  books  supplied  to 
it  by  the  I.ibrary  of  Congress.  Besides  giving 
reference  service,  reader's  advisory  service, 
and  all  the  other  library  services  ol  a good 
public  librarv.  each  library  for  the  blind  -must 
build  its  own  book  collection. 

Citizens  should  tint!  a collection  carefully  chosen 
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for  its  intiinsic  worth,  its  timeliness,  anil  Us  potential 
usefulness  in  the  community.  I he  effectiveness  ot  the 
public  librarv  depends  as  much  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  of  materials,  as  on  ;my  other  factor.  Two 
major  responsibilities  of  a librarian  arc  to  build  up  an 
excellent  collection  of  materials,  and  to  see  that  the 
inflow  of  new  books  is  prompt  and  continuous.  ’ 

To  put  it  another  way. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  major  task  of  tiny 
library  is  to  supply  books  to  people — to  supply  those 
books  which  the  individual  user  will  find  valuable  and 
useful.  The  amount  of  satisfaction  a reader  Ends  in 
a library  depends  directly  upon  the  kinds  of  books 
the  librarian  has  available  for  his  use  II  the  librarian 
manages  consistently  to  choose  books  of  no  interest 
or  use  to  his  readers,  he  cannot  expect  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  library.'1 

As  I have  said,  one  of  the  traditional  prin- 
eiplcs  of  book  selection  is: 

Select  the  Right  Books  for  the  Library's  Readers. 

1 he  first  question  is.  who  are  the  library’s  patrons'1  Is 
the  library  to  H-rvc  only  those  who  actually  come  to  it 
today'.’  Oi  should  llv  librarian  attempt  to  provide 
books  for  all  thow  who  may  come  some  day'.’  Should 
the  librarian,  to  put  it  another  way.  select  for  present 
clientele  only,  oi  also  for  some  potential  clientele 
(however  that  potential  group  may  be  defined)'1 

One  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  free  public 
library  is  that  it  is  open  to  all.  I his  statement  implies 
that  the  librarian  has  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
for  all  the  members  of  the  community — even  though 
they  may  not  come  to  the  library  at  the  moment — 
since  they  arc  all  welcome  to  come  i 1 his  librarian 
believes]  that  tins  ideal  is  a central  tenet  lo  be  ob- 
served in  determining  the  librarv  s book  selection 
policies  ...  | I feel  that  the  lust  pi  mciple  the  right 
books  for  the  library’s  readers  — ] imposes  on  the 
librarian  the  responsibility  for  reflecting  in  the  library 
collection  all  the  manifold  interests  ol  | the]  potential 
. clientele. 
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[ There  are  two  approaches  to  carrying  out 
ais  view  ] One  is  the  passive  approach:  let  those  who 
ome,  come;  the  library  will  have  a good  collection 
o serve  them  so  that  any  future  reader  will  find  the 
naterial  he  wants  The  other  is  the  active  approach: 
my  through  the  whole  range  of  subjects,  but  prosely- 
te to  increase  the  use  of  the  library  by  those  not 
now  using  it.  . 

Another  traditional  statement  of  principle  which 
reflects  this  conviction  that  the  library  should  serve 
the  whole  community — and  not  merely  the  group  of 
present  readers — runs  as  follows: 

See  to  it  that  No  Race,  Nationality,  Profession, 
Trade,  Religion,  School  of  Thought,  or  Loral  Custom 
is  Overlooked.  Again,  if  one  accepts  this  principle,  it 
is  argued  that  one  buys  in  these  areas  even  though 
members  of  these  particular  groups  may  not  be  active 
present  users  of  the  library.  They  are  all  potential 
users,  and  their  possible  future  interests  should  be 
anticipated. 

One  can  move  from  this  broadening  of  the  selec- 
tor's range — which  is  based  upon  the  make-up  of  the 
community— to  an  even  wider  principle: 

Every  Library  Collection  Should  he  Built  up  Ac- 
cording to  a Definite  Plan  on  a Broad  General  Foun- 
dation. The  librarians  who  advocate  this  approach 
have  advanced  the  view  that  the  library  collection 
has  its  own  needs,  apart  from  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves.  These  librarians  feel  that  the 
selector  has  a responsibility  to  the  collection  itself 
and  should  attempt  to  round  it  out.  Such  a collection 
would  have  material  on  all  subjects,  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  groups  in  the  community  interested 
in  the  various  subjects,  either  as  active  or  potential 
users.5 

Materials  Acquired  Should  Meet  High  Standards  of 
Quality  in  Content,  Expression,  and  Format.  Librar- 
ians committed  to  this  view  would  emphasize  authori- 
tativeness, factual  accuracy,  effective  expression,  sig- 
nificance of  subject,  sincerity  of  the  author’s  purpose, 
and  responsibility  of  the  author's  opinions.  They 
would  resist  buying  a book  which  failed  to  meet  these 
standards,  even  if  the  book  were  in  heavy  demand.6 

The  Collet  lion  is  Inclusive  and  Contains  Whatever 
Materials  Contribute  to  the  Purposes  of  the  Library. 

it  is  important  to  remember,  if  one  is  trying  to 
select  the  best  books,  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
best  as  there  are  kinds  of  readers.  1 hey  might  ask, 

. Best  in  what?  in  style?  in  interest'’  in  instructive- 
ness? in  suggestiveness?  in  power'1  Best  for  whom’ 
for  the  ignorant?  for  people  in  general.’  for  college 
graduates?  for  the  retired  scholar?’  Since  these  librai 
ians  attempt  to  serve  all  those  various  categories  of 
readers,  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  a variety  of 
materials,  whose  standards  of  quality  might  vary  as 
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the  titles  arc  seen  to  be  useful  for  one  group  or 
another. 

Such  librarians  will  look  carefully  at  each  title  in 
I he  process  ol  selecting,  decide  lor  which  type  of 
reader'll  was  intended,  and  then  apply  the  appropriate 
Standards  ol  quality.  A libiary  built  on  this  principle 
might  indeed  include  the  classics  ol  fiction.  but  it 
might  also  include  populai  materials.1 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  book  selec- 
tion— bring  the  right  books  to  the  right  reader; 
develop  a collection  of  books  which  the  present 
borrowers  and  the  potential  borrowers  will  find 
excellent — interesting,  enjoyable,  and  useful. 

Though  this  philosophy  of  book  selection 
has  been  developed  for  public  libraries  with 
sighted  readers  it  need  not  be  changed  one  iota 
for  libraries  for  the  blind.  The  regional  librar- 
ies are  public  libraries.  Our  community  is  our 
state  or  area.  Our  potential  borrowers  are  le- 
gion—the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  we 
are  not  now  reaching.  How  many  of  these  do 
not  use  our  services  because  we  do  not  have 
the  books  that  interest  them? 

HOIS  DING  I III  COI  1.F.C1  ION 

1 wonder  how  many  of  you  are  saying  to 
yourselves,  'That  is  all  very  well,  we  do  not 
have  enough  staff  to  send  out  the  books  sent 
to  us  bv  1 C,  let  alone  try  to  get  staff  and  money 
to  build  mir  own  collection.  I here  is  not  time, 
nor  is  if  appropriate  to  now  discuss  the  methods 
for  acquiring  these  resources,  but  it  can  be 
done!  As  you  see  the  gratification  of  your  bor- 
rowers when  they  read  your  local  history  col- 
lection or  when  you  have  taken  pains  to  acquire 
books  on  their  hobbies,  you  will  feel  your  ef- 
forts have  been  very  much  worthwhile.  Com- 
petent as  the  Division  is,  it  cannot  and  should 
not  fill  our  roles  for  us  -the  roles  of  the  local 
libraries  for  the  blind. 

When  considering  the  development  of  a book 
collection  it  is  convenient  to  make  some  divi- 
sion of  it:  children’s  books,  young  adult  books, 
student  collection,  adult  books,  harvest  years, 
local  material. 

In  selecting  hooks  for  children,  the  I ibrarv's  oh 
jeelive  is  to  make  available  a collection  that  satisfies 
the  informational,  recreational,  and  cultural  reading 
needs,  and  potentials  of  children  from  preschool  age 
to  age  fourteen.  Books  are  included  which  meet  the 
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general  demands  of  the  majority  of  children,  along 
with  hooks  whose  special  qualities  make  them  Vain 
able  to  children  with  special  needs,  talents,  problems, 
or  interests. K 

We  ate  Ini  lunate  indeed  in  llie  weallli  id  Only 
beautiful  and  appealing  books  being  published  foi 
children.  There  is  no  lack  of  creative  vigor  in  the 
writing  of  fiction,  biography  and  history.  (Our  die 
courage ment  is  in  plowing  our  was  In  it.)  We  have 
splendid  access  to  new  poetry  and  old.  and  to  folk 
lore  in  fresh  collections  ....  and  newly  translated 
editions.  The  United  States  is  envied  abroad  for  . . . 
our  wide  range  of  informational  books,  so  well  pro- 
duced and  on  so  many  levels  of  interest  and  reading 
skill.9 

Naturally,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  children’s  books  in  libraries  lot  the  blind 
be  meaningful  without  illustrations.  Those  of 
us  not  in  large  library  settings  perhaps  have 
even  greater  problems  because  of  our  lack  of 
access  to  new  children’s  books  in  print  than 
we  do  adult  books. 

Small  libraries,  without  approval  copies  at  hand, 
must  usually  rely  on  printed  reviews  and  approved 
lists  and  on  visits  to  bookstores  and  exhibits.  The  need 
for  a variety  of  reviews  with  their  different  emphases 
and  coverage  is  greater  for  ihe  small  library  than  it 
is  for  the  larger  one  . . There  is  special  help  in  the 

“For  the  Small  Library”  recommendation  in  Book- 
list;  in  the  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable  verdicts 
expressed  in  both  School  Library  Journal  and  the 
Bulletin  of  tlic  Center  for  Children’s  Books,  with  a 
helpful  key  also  in  the  latter  to  ‘marginal'  and  ‘special' 
values;  . . . [the]  reviews  in  Horn  Book. 

For  the  small  libary,  e\en  more  important  guidance 
than  that  of  current  reviews  ...  is  that  offered  later 
in  selective  lists  and  in  catalogs  with  annual  supple- 
ments, in  which  entries  are  starred  and  double-starred. 
Al.A's  annual  ‘Notable  Children's  Books’  appears 
each  spring:  the  Horn  Book  ‘Fanfare’  summary  is 
printed  in  its  August  issue;  during  Book  Week  and 
before  Christmas  many  lists  of  the  year’s  outstanding 
books  are  printed  by  large  libraries  and  newspapers. 
No  single  summary  or  review  medium  is  sufficient, 
but  a number  of  them  together  become  a substitute 
for  reading  and  examination  of  the  books  them- 
selves.10 

What  should  be  our  criteria  for  juvenile  book 
selection?  I like  a statement  of  the  Des  Moines 
public  library. 

I he  I ibrary's  objective  in  providing  reading  ma- 

terial for  children  is  to  guide  the  child  toward  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  good  books.  This  in 
turn  may  help  him  to  a better  understanding  of  him- 


self as  an  individual,  as  a member  of  society,  and  to 
establish  in  him  patterns  of  public  library  use  that 
will  cany  over  into  adulthood.  In  selecting  books  for 
children,  the  I ibrarv  trie  s to  anticipate  and  to  meet 
tlm  diveisc  skills  and  interests  ol  renders  at  all  ages 
from  the  beginner  to  the  child  leads  lot  adult  books 
and  to  supply  critical  and  appreciative  discussions  of 
children's  literature  for  adults  aware  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  guiding  a child  toward  the  enjoyment  of  read 
ing. 

In  the  initial  selection  of  juvenile  titles  it  is  the 
I ibrary's  policy  to  acquire  the  most  outstanding  chil- 
dren's books  published  each  year  and  then  to  expend 
funds  in  heavy  duplication. 

. . . Duplication  of  desirable  titles  is  then  empha- 
sized rather  than  the  addition  of  mediocre  titles. 

Textbooks  are  occasionally  purchased  foi  their  in- 
formational content  when  needed  Books  in  foreign 
languages  are  seldom  purchased.  Books  m long  series, 
e.g.,  Tom  Swift.  Nancy  Drew,  and  others  below  the 
standard  of  average  good  taste  and  literary  merit,  are 
not  included.11 

1 find  we  have  a woeful  lack  of  children’s 
books.  True,  there  are  some  problems  in  aug- 
menting the  collection  sent  to  us  bv  the  Library 
of  Congress — relatively  few  children  have  tape 
recorders.  We  can  stimulate  their  acquisition. 
When  we  have  purchased  all  the  good  juvenile 
large  type  titles,  we  can  have  volunteers  type 
more.  The  possibility  for  hand  Brailled  juvenile 
books  is  limitless. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS 

the  very  nature  of  adolescence  itself — its  wide 
spread  of  interests,  volatile  emotions,  sharp  individual 
differences,  ils  craving  for  action  and  excitement,  its 
many  divergent  and  ptessing  needs,  its  spread  of  ma- 
turity and  leading  abilities — makes  it  imperative  that 
young  people  have  a large,  diversified  collection  of 
hooks  from  which  to  choose  Continuing  advance- 
ment toward  reading  maturity  is  dependent  upon  Ihe 
availability  of  such  a collection  of  books  12 

What  are  the  things  to  remember  about  young 
people  when  it  comes  to  selecting  books?  . . there 

will  be  representatives  of  all  reading  levels,  the  slow, 
the  normal  lit  there  are  any  such),  and  the  advanced; 
and  of  till  interests,  the  prosaic  and  the  poetic,  the 
fanciful  and  ihe  practical.  There  will  be  those  con- 
cerned wath  school  work  and  those  concerned  with 
making  a living.  There  will  be  some  who  will  quickly 
outstrip  you  in  the  breadth  and  the  technicality  of 
their  reading,  and  others  who  wall  require  time  and 
patience  before  they  even  begin  to  experience  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  from  [books].  For  all  of  these  there 
must  he  something.  . . . [so]  in  your  whole  collection, 
try  to  have : scope,  coverage,  variety,  readability.  . . ,13 
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The  young  adult  books  surely  merge  with 
the  student  collection.  However  I have  more  in 
mind  the  college  young  people  when  1 say  "stu- 
dent.” I he  students  want  the  “racy”  books,  the 
daring  books,  the  "mod”  and  “hippy”  books. 

I hey  want  to  he  "in  ’ and  read  the  "in  books. 

1 hcv  have  Tom  Wolte’s  7 he  Kandy-Kolored 
Tangerine  rlukc,  Streamline  Baby.  Will  they 
also  get  The  Bump  House  dang?  They  also 
want  to  be  literate  and  to  have  read  the  classics. 
Many  of  them  are  serious,  and  Orwell  and 
Aldous  Huxley  are  for  them.  They  are  a part 
of  the  social  movement  and  they  want  to  know 
what  the  Baldwins  have  to  say. 

Perhaps  we  must  exercise  greater  care  in 
book  selection  for  adults  than  for  any  other 
segment  ol  the  public.  We  so  oiten  have  proved 
to  us  that  the  wveet.  wholesome  books  are 
wanted:  the  westerns,  the  mysteries,  the  light 
romances,  the  historical  novels — and  we  should 
have  these  books-— for  they  satisfy  one  segment 
of  our  libraries’  public.  But  we  should  not  have 
these  only.  If  we  need  A Lantern  in  Her  Hand, 
we  also  need  Light  in  August  and  The  Electric 
Kool-Aid  Acid  Test,  ii  we  need  Candy,  we 
also  need  Candida. 

Since  a high  proportion  of  our  library  pa- 
trons are  beyond  the  age  of  60,  we  must  all  be 
aware  of  book  selection  for  those  in  the  “har- 
vest years.”  There  seem  to  be  few  studies  of 
what  books  older  people  wish  to  read.  But 
observation  from  those  of  us  in  this  held  shows 
us  a few  things.  These  senior  citizens  often  have 
an  emphasis  on  nostalgia,  on  the  shorter  book 
rather  than  the  longer  book,  on  morality  rather 
than  experimentalism.  But  one  should  never 
make  the  mistake  of  feeling  all  60-plus  citizens 
want  to  lead  the  same  thing.  A grizzled  ex- 
terior may  hide  a desire  to  read  llcidi,  Lady 
Chatterlcy,  or  the  Victorian  era  Pearl! 

THE  RIGHT  NOT  TO  READ 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  Division  said  to 
me  once,  “Look,  there  are  6,000  blind  people 
in  Iowa-  how  come  you  are  serving  only  3,700 
of  them  .’”  Well,  I believe  1 should  build  a book 
collection  for  the  people  who  are  not  reading 
as  well  as  I'oi  those  who  are.  II  blind  Johnny 
Jones  ol  (irundv  Center  should  suddenly  de- 
cide he  wants  a book,  I believe  1 should  have 
one  he  would  like.  But  1 believe  even  more  that 
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Johnny  Jones  and  Sally  Smith  should  have  the 
right  to  reject  books,  too.  If  they  have  never 
read  a book  in  their  lives  and  have  had  no 
interest  in  them,  why  should  they  suddenly* 
now  they  have  become  blind,  become  readers? 
It  is  the  epitome  of  “too  handiness”  for  the 
talking  book  service  to  be  thrust  on  a person 
simply  because  he  cannot  see.  1 rue  kindness 
consists  in  helping  him  learn  techniques  so  that 
he  can  happily  and  successfully  do  the  things 
he  did  before  blindness,  whether  these  things 
be  tippling  in  taverns  or  colTee  klatsch  chatter. 

SI  I ECT1NG  THE  BOOKS  TO  HE  SENT  TO  THE 
BORROWERS 

Many  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind  have 
attempted  to  keep  track  of  all  the  books  each 
borrower  has  ever  read.  This  is  because  mem- 
bers of  the  library  staff  select  books  for  the 
borrowers  (not  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  but  very  many  of  them).  What  a 
monumental  task  this  is — especially  with  bor- 
iowers  who  have  been  heavy  readers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  “books  for  the  blind”  pro- 
gram! (If  you  consider  that  a borrower  may 
have  been  18  years  of  age  when  he  began  re- 
ceiving the  service  in  1935  and  may  live  until 
1977  or  longer,  and  may  have  averaged  two 
books  per  week,  by  1977  he  will  have  read 
4,368  books.  Many  borrowers  read  more  than 
two  books  per  week  but,  of  course,  most  bor- 
rowers did  not  begin  service  in  1935.  Let  us 
be  conservative — say  that  the  library  has  3,500 
borrowers  (if  it  has  3,500  at  any  one  time,  it 
will  obviously  have  had  many  more  than  3,500 
borrowers  in  a 10-vear  period),  say  that  each 
borrower  has  read  1,000  books  during  his  life- 
time of  borrowing— that  is  3,500.000  books  to 
keep  track  of!  Now  let  us  consider  another 
aspect  of  this — who  is  doing  the  selecting  for 
the  borrowers?  The  librarian?  Most  of  us  have 
only  one  professional  staff  member  (if  that 
many).  If  he  or  she  does  all  the  selecting,  how 
can  he  do  anything  else?  How  can  he  even  do 
this  adequately?  Does  he  really  know  enough 
about  each  book  and  each  borrower  to  get 
them  together  wisely?  If  clerks  do  the  task, 
won’t  the  matching  of  books  and  borrower  be 
even  more  difficult?  (Would  every  clerk  know' 
that  Laulkncr’s  Go  Down,  Moses  is  perhaps 
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not  the  ideal  book  for  the  sweet  little  old  lady?) 

All  right,  what  is  the  alternative  to  all  this? 
Stated  simpK  it  is,  help  each  borrower  ehoose 
for  himself.  (1  have  not  here  explored  the  atti- 
tudes which  cause  the  librarian  to  presuppose 
the  blind  borrower  is  unable  to  do  this.  We 
might  question  whether  we  are  not  being  pre- 
sumptious  and  condescending  in  teeling  that 
we  are  better  able  to  choose  books  for  James 
Jensen  and  Ruby  Rhodes  than  they  are  them- 
selves and  are  not  they  able  themselves  to  keep 
track  of  which  books  they  have  read?) 

We  all  know  many  borrowers  can  read  the 
Braille  Booh  AYr/Vir  for  themselves  or  have 
someone  who  can  read  the  Talking  Book  Top- 
ics to  them,  or  they  can  listen  to  the  handy 
little  disc  that  has  recently  been  supplied  with 
Talking  Book  Topics  and  can  then  type  or  write 
out  a list  of  requests.  But  there  are  borrowers 
who  cannot  do  this.  What  to  do?  Rather  than 
choose  books  for  them  (and  many,  of  course, 
ask  us  to  do  this  very  thing),  why  not  send 
someone  to  their  homes  to  help  them  write 
down  their  choices.  Who?  Telephone  Pioneers, 
Red  Cross  ladies,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  “Out  Reach"  workers,  church 
workers — volunteers  of  this  sort  are  legion.  In 
many  cases  the  county  welfare  worker  or  the 
visiting  nurse  can  assist.  Mobilize  your  com- 
munity to  your  service!  (You  will  find  out 
many  other  interesting  bits  of  information  and 
be  able  to  settle  problems  and  grievances  with 
their  help.)  In  conjunction  with  these  volun- 
teers a WATS  line  (if  you  have  or  can  get  it) 
is  a great  asset.  The  time  spent  in  phoning  the 
borrower  and  consulting  with  him  concerning 
his  choice  of  reading  is  prime  service  time! 

To  sum  up — by  building  a comprehensive 
collection  of  books,  by  recruiting  the  citizens  of 
your  community  to  be  your  library  extension 
service,  you  can  bring  the  right  book  to  the 
right  reader,  you  can  help  implement  the  say- 
ing of  Aldous  Huxley: 

Fvery  man  who  knows  how  to  read  has  it  in  his 
power  to  magnify  himself,  to  multiply  the  ways  in 
which  he  exists,  to  make  his  life  lull,  significant  and 
interesting.1 1 
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